JUNE’S GARDEN. 


By Marion Hill. 


{.Begun in the November number. ] 

Chapter VIL 
“poor LEILA!** 

June hardly knew how she ever got down¬ 
stairs and into her own garden, it was all done 
so quickly and in such agony of mind. Roy 
had gone home, and Leila was alone, moving 
about strangely, with her arms stretched out. 

“ Oh, why does n’t some one come ? ” she 
cried in a sobbing way. 

“ What is the matter ? What has happened ? ” 
“ Oh, June, where are you ? Where are you ? ” 
“ Darling, I am standing right beside you! ” 
cried June, in terror, taking her sister’s arm. 

“ Oh, where is mother ? Go and tell mo¬ 
ther ! ” begged Leila, her blue eyes opened to 
their widest extent. 

“Yes, of course I ’ll tell her, dearest; but 
tell her what ? ” 

“ That I can’t see anything; not you, nor the 
sky, nor the sunlight—nothing! —I’m blind I ” 
“ My darling! ” June clasped her hands in 
despair. Leila’s eyes were wide open, as clear, 
as blue, as beautiful as the sky, and as unsee¬ 
ing. For one hopeless, horrible moment, June 
stood as if turned to stone, and then her capa¬ 
bility for prompt action came back to her. 
That terrible, blind staring into the glowing sky 
must be stopped. Something must be done. 
She caught her sister in her arms, and all but 
carried her into the house, Leila moaning all 
the while, “ Where is mother ? Has n’t anybody 
sent for mother? Why does n’t mother come? 
Oh, June, I ’ll never see her again! ” 

Her cries filled June’s heart with anguish, 
but she hardened herself against breaking down, 
and mechanically did what her common-sense 
prompted. She laid Leila on her bed, and dark¬ 
ened the room, and placed cooling bandages 
against the poor eyes which were weeping 


themselves out in futile tears. She shut out 
every straggling beam of light, using shawls, 
blankets — anything that came to hand. 

“ Is that any better, dear ? ” she asked. 

“ Is what any better? What have you done? 
Oh, why does n’t mother come ? ” 

Not to know whether the room was 
shrouded, or whether the fiery sun was beating 
in! Oh, poor Leila! J une seized a hat, and 
kneeling by the bed, told the despairing child 
that she was only going for a doctor, and then 
for mother, and that she must try not to mind 
being left alone for a while, that she would soon 
be back. But Leila caught her by the wrists, 
and implored June not to leave her. 

“ As I am blind —blind — what can a doctor 
do? If you leave me, June, I shall die! Sit 
here with me till mother comes home! ” 

“That would be madness,” thought June; 
and covering her ears with her hands to shut 
out Leila’s sobs and entreaties, she sped into 
the street. The sunlight cut into her eyes, and 
as she thought of the wild little figure waiting 
in the darkened room, a suffocating feeling 
pressed upon her heart like a weight. 

As she passed the Allisons’ house, an idea 
came to her, and she ran swiftly up the steps 
and rang the bell. 

A slow, slow footman came to the door, and 
gazed at her sleepily. Pushing him gently 
aside, she ran past him and stood desolately in 
the dim and spacious hall. Then she wrung 
her hands together and called: 

“ Roy! dear Roy ! if you are in the house, 
come to me quickly, for I need help! ” 

She heard an astonished murmur from the 
floor above, and then Roy came flying down the 
stairs. He led her into the drawing-room, and 
she hurriedly told him her story. 

“ And I can’t wait a minute, you see, Roy; 
but you must go in and sit with Leila, for she 
is almost insane with grief and fright.” 
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“ Of course I *11 go. You run on to the doc¬ 
tor's, and I '11 stay with the poor, dear little 
girl." 

June scrambled to her feet and seized Roy's 
hands, not only to thank him, but also to pull 
him out of the house. So she was soon speed¬ 
ing on her way again, and feeling that Leila 
was at least not facing her terrible affliction in 
utter loneliness. 

Their family physician was very much dis¬ 
tressed at June’s story, but he said that the 
case needed a specialist’s skill, and he sent the 
pale little messenger to an oculist. Then 
June had to take an electric car to Oakland, 
where her mother had a secretary’s position. 
That weary ride ! And how was she to break 
the news ? But her mother guessed half of her 
errand at the first sight of her face. 

“ There is something terrible the matter,’’ said 
Mrs. Miller, gathering up her things like one in 
a dream,—“ something the matter with Leila.” 

“ She wants to see you,” said June, throwing 
herself into her mother’s arms. “ That is, she 
wants to feel you near her, for she cannot see 
you any more. She is blind!” 

“Now tell me all,” said the poor mother, 
when their journey back home was begun. 

What little there was to tell was soon over; 
and the rest of the trip was made in silence. 

When they reached their house, the oculist 
was just entering, and they all went in together. 
They found that Roy had taken the afflicted 
child in his arms, and was trying to cheer her; 
but although she had stopped crying, she was 
talking restlessly in a plaintive, impassioned way. 

“ They used to tell me not to, Roy; but I 
would do it. I used to read by the firelight, 
and in the sunlight, and by no light at all. And 
when they would say, ‘Leila, put that book 
down; don’t sit reading, reading all the time,' 
I used to think it was rather unkind of them, 
and I would creep away somewhere else, that 
they might not see me, and on I would go again. 
Oh, if I only, only had done as they told me I ” 

Hearing the sound of footsteps, she slipped 
from Roy’s lap, and stood swaying uncertainly 
in the middle of the room. Then, with a cry, 
she ran as straight into her mother's arms as if 
her eyes had been of the keenest. 

“ Dear mother I ” she cried. “ How terrible it 
VoL. XXIV.—40. 
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would be if I forgot how your face looks 1 ” And 
then the bitter weeping came on again. 

“ Now, if these young people will leave us,” 
said the oculist, looking kindly at Roy and June, 
“ we will see if there is anything to be done.” 

“ I shall be where I can hear you call, if you 
want me,” said June, heroically obedient. 

It was terrible downstairs. To hear the foot¬ 
steps above; to hear murmurs, quick footsteps, 
deep questions and plaintive little replies, chairs 
scraping, once a faint cry from Leila—to hear 
all this, and to do nothing, was almost more than 
June could bear. 

Roy, more fortunate, was sent on an errand, 
and could expend some of his energy in move¬ 
ment. June could do nothing but wait. 

Finally there was a lull in the proceedings 
up stairs, and then the oculist’s kindly voice was 
heard to say: 

“ Don't trouble yourself to come down, Mrs. 
Miller; your little girl needs you more than I do. 
I can find my way out very well.” Then he came 
downstairs. June crept to the door and opened 
it for him. His face was grave, and a trifle sad. 

“Tell me one thing,” said June, imploringly. 
“ Will she ever see again ?” 

Chapter VIII. 

A NEGLECl’ED GARDEN. 

“Will she ever see again?” repeated June, 
in misery. 

“We must always hope for the best,” an¬ 
swered the oculist, evasively. 

“ That means that she will be blind for life I ” 
cried the girl. 

“ No,” said the oculist, kindly; “ and yet your 
sister’s trouble is a very complicated one.” 

“ Her eyes look all right.” 

“Yes; the disease has been defined as ‘a dis¬ 
ease in which the patient sees nothing; neither 
does the doctor.’ ” 

J une flashed a piteous look at him. “ It is not 
funny to us,” she whispered. 

“ My dear girl,” interposed the doctor, gravely, 
“ it is not funny to me, either. The definition 
I gave you merely states the case as it is: there 
is nothing to see on either side, and so the trou¬ 
ble is the most difficult to deal with.” 

“Is it curable?” insisted June. 
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“There are one or two recoveries on record,*’ 
replied the doctor, trying to be kind. 

“ Have you ever known of a curable case ? ’* 

“ No.” 

There was a miserable silence. The doctor 
broke it by exclaiming vehemently: 

“ That is the way with you young people: you 
try your eyes in every conceivable reckless way, 
doing the thousand and one things you are 
warned against, as if your eyes were of an espe¬ 
cial make and not liable to injury. When a 
grown person absolutely forbids you to read, 
you shut the book with a slam, as if you were a 
martyr to a wilful person’s tyranny. You bend 
over when you use your eyes, you read in bed, 
you sit in cross lights, in spite of warning, in 
spite of entreaty. And when you finally pay 
the penalty for your wicked disregard, you rebel 
against Heaven, and wonder why you are so 
afflicted.” 

“It would be better to admit the justice of the 
punishment, and to pray that it may be as short 
as possible; yes, that ’s what I ’ll do,” said 
June, thoughtfully. 

“ It is never too late to pray, my dear child,” 
replied the doctor approvingly. “ But I should 
have thought you to be one to take refuge in 
action.” 

“Why not both?” asked June, with a wan 
little smile. 

The doctor studied her face for a while in si¬ 
lence; he finally put the result of his scrutiny 
into words. 

“ If you want to devote yourself to months 
of absolute slavery, you can give your sister 
the only chance of recovery there is.” 

“ Tell me what I am to do — I will do it! ” 

“If you can keep her constantly interested, 
amused, light-hearted, and hopeful; if you can 
give her your life and health and strength — 
not now and again, but daily, hourly, perpetu¬ 
ally; if you can keep her body healthy and her 
mind happy, there is one chance in a thousand 
that her sight will come back to her.” 

June was practical enough to know what 
would be required of her. Everything would 
have to be put aside,— her studies, her music, 
her friendships, her long rambles, her amuse¬ 
ments, everything. But though she thought of 
all this, there was not a second of hesitation. 


“ I ’ll try,” she said simply; but the doctor 
was acute enough to understand that the quiet 
words meant more than a score of hysterical 
promises. 

“ Look here,” he began shrewdly, “ if you 
go into this thing too devotedly, you *11 do 
more harm than good.” 

“ I don’t understand,” faltered June. 

“Why, if you deny yourself all recreation 
you will break down, and the knowledge that 
she has been the cause will give your sister no 
peace of mind.” 

“ You mean — ” 

“ Have all the fun you can.” 

“Well, I *11 do that too,” said June, very 
gloomily. 

The doctor seemed vaguely touched. 

When the great specialist went away, with 
his hands behind him and his head bent in 
thought, he paused once to address, apparently, 
an intelligent sparrow which hopped compan- 
ionably beside him. 

“ That *s a girl in a thousand! ” 

The sparrow flew away to debate the re¬ 
mark in a wrangling manner upon a hedge. 

And now hard times commenced for June. 
To read to Leila, to take her out, to keep her 
amused, took almost every moment of time. 
And yet she could not let her garden go entirely. 
If they needed money before, the need was now 
fifty times greater, since the oculist’s charges 
were high, and Leila required delicacies. So 
June used to get up early in the morning while 
Leila was asleep; but although she worked 
doggedly, the results were unsatisfactory — the 
flowers would not grow as they ought. Roy 
volunteered to assist, but after he had pains¬ 
takingly uprooted every choice seed June had 
planted, leaving a mass of wild morning-glories 
victors of the field, June was obliged to deny 
herself the luxury of his help. 

“I am as sorry as — I don’t know what,” 
he exclaimed ruefully. 

“ Don’t mind,” said she, heroically. “ Fates 
seem against me; but I ’ll stick to this garden, 
if I fall and am buried in it! ” 

“ That *s the talk,” commended Roy; then 
he added sheepishly: “ By the by, June, I took 
your advice, and said, ‘ Poor Sarah ! ’ ” 

“ What did you say ? ” queried June. It was 
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a moment before she remembered to what Roy 
was referring. The time since their talk had 
seemed so long; but her interest reawakened. 
“ Oh, yes, I know. Do tell me what she said.” 

Said nothing,” volunteered Roy, rubbing 
suggestively at his ear. 

“ Oh, you don’t mean to say —! ” 

“Yes, I do; she boxed it But I really 
think it was more in embarrassment than 
anger.” 

“ How nice ! ” 

“ That’s one way of looking at it,” agreed 
Roy, dubiously. 

Of Sarah herself June saw very little; but 
the lame girl seemed to take a new interest in 
life. June sometimes caught a glimpse of her 
on the porch, and each time she was writing, 
writing, with the scowl smoothed away, and a 
cheery light on her face. She seemed to long, 
too, for June’s companionship, but that busy 
young person could give very little of it 

“ I’d come over every day if I could, Sarah; 
but you know I can’t. Still,” said June, with a 
lucky inspiration, taking a blue scarf from her 
neck, “ if ever you want me very badly indeed, 
just tie this scarf to your shutter, and I ’ll come 
as soon as I see it” 

“ That is quite a romantic idea,” said Sarah, 
approvingly. “For I hardly ever catch sight 
of you in your garden now.” 

And indeed she was right. It went to poor 
June’s heart to watch the tender buds all friz¬ 
zling up on the trees for want of attention. It 
seemed as if dollars were dropping away un¬ 
der her very eyes, even though she had not 
realized a cent as yet But one slow clump 
of St. Joseph lilies gave her a fund of satisfac¬ 
tion. That particular flower was always sala¬ 
ble, and, moreover, brought the highest price 
in the business; so, eventually, J une withdrew 
her care from the many ungrateful freaks in her 
garden, and confined herself to tending the 
lily-bed. The tardy buds appeared in great 
profusion — tiny little things that would take 
weeks and weeks to mature. And oh, how 
busy the weeks were! It is strange, but of busy 
times there is very litde to write. All I^ can 


say is that the spring months glided into sum¬ 
mer months, and the roses which glowed in 
other gardens came most sparsely to June, and 
came most grotesquely stunted; that summer 
glided into autumn, and that every minute 
of the lagging time had its imperative duty. 
Leila twined herself around June as a frail vine 
around a sturdy tree; she looked to her for 
everything, and it is but fair to say that she 
got it. 

“ Go to the window, June, and tell me all 
you can see,” was her usual request at evening. 

“ I can see the grave of my past, and the 
glory of my future,” announced June, dramati¬ 
cally, one dull November twilight. 

“ What is it ? ” asked Leila, snuggling against 
the tragic speaker, and gazing out into the 
blankness with steady, unseeing eyes. 

“ The grave of my past is a gruesome col¬ 
lection of lop-sided chrysanthemums. If I 
were to offer them for sale, I should be taken 
before the lunacy commissioners. The hours 
of labor they represent! ” 

“ And the glory of the future ? ” asked Leila, 
with another comfortable snuggle. 

“ A bed of St. Joseph lilies as is lilies!” re¬ 
sponded June, unctuously. 

“ What else do you see ? ” 

“ Misfit; she’s at her old occupation of chat¬ 
tering her teeth at a bird out of her reach. I 
should think the occupation would be worn 
threadbare.” 

“ Dear little Misfit! ” 

“ Dear, if you like; but scarcely little. By 
now she is the lankiest cat in the county.” 

“ I know; I have felt her.” 

“ Must feel like an eel; does n’t she ? ” asked 
June, interested. 

“ Not exacdy,” said Leila, with a thankful 
shudder; “ what else do you see ? ” 

“ Much dull sky, a suspicion of fog, a few 
dusty little swirls of wind, two dogs in the 
street dying to become acquainted, but turning 
their heads indifferently aside; and—good gra¬ 
cious ! ” 

For as June spoke she saw the blue scarf flut¬ 
tering wildly from Sarah’s window. 


{To b€ c‘mUntud .) 
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